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NOTICES. 


Those of our subscribers whose subscriptions ave 
now due ave requested to forward the amount for the 
next 12 months with as little delay as possible, ov 
the posting of their copies will be discontinued. 

Annual subscriptions (from any date) 2s. 6d. 
post free for the United Kingdom, and 3s. for 
America, the Colonies and abvoad. Ouv American 
subscribers may vemit us 1$ greenback which will 
cover a subscription of 16 issues post free. 

All communications to the Publishing Office, 
83, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 





CURRENT EVENTS AND CONCERT 
NOTES. 


AT HOME. 
For the first time in this country the visit of 
the Sousa Band will be the most interesting 
event of the coming autumn season. To most 
people in this country, Sousa is only known 
by name, as the composer of the ‘* March 
King,” “ The Washington Post,” “El Capi- 
tan,” etc. He and his band are worshipped 
in America and they don’t know whether it 
delights them more to hear his music or his 
band. The way in which he conducts his 
men, is said to be marvellous. Conductors 
who are fond of swinging their arms round 
like windmills, should watch Sousa and 
observe what he can make his fifty-five men 
do by dint of an infinitesimal move of the 





baton, a tiny jerk of the wrist or elbow, a 
quiet nod of the head, a smile, or even pos- 
sibly a gentle lifting of the eyebrows. Mr. 
Sousa and his band will sail for Liverpool on 
the 25thinst. He will give his first concerts 
at the Albert Hall on October the 4th and 
sth. He is engaged for the Glasgow Ex- 
hibition for four weeks ; this is to be followed 
up by a short provincial tour, with two or 
three more performances in London, return- 
ing to New York towards the end of 
December. 

The ‘‘ Promenades"’ are now entering 
upon their fourth week of the season and 
the programmes were as follows: on Sept. the 
roth an entire Sullivan night was given, on 
Sept. 11th, Tschaikowsky’s works, including 
his delightful Symphony, No. §, took the lead. 
On Sept. the 12th we had a miscellaneous 
programme, Sept. 13th mostly Beethoven, 
including his “‘ Eroica”’ Symphony, on Sept. 
the 14th was another miscellaneous night, 
with Madame von Stosch as solo violinist. 

Herr Bonawitz is ready betimes with his 
prospectus for coming season of the Mozart 
Society. Among the notable features thereof 
is the tenth anniversary concert, which is 
fixed for Saturday evening, October 26. 

The meetings of the Mozart Society for 
the season 1901-1902 will take place at the 
Portman Rooms (Dorset Street entrance) on 
every Saturday afternoon (October 26 
excepted), at 3 o'clock, from October 5 till 
November 2, 1901 ; and from February 1 till 
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October 26, at 8 o'clock, the tenth an- 
niversary of the Society will be celebrated 
by a vocal and instrumental concert of 
Mozart's compositions exclusively, to be 
followed by a banquet. Members’ tickets 
(available for the season Igol-1g02) are trans- 
ferable, and can be had at one guinea each. 
Tickets for the banquet can be obtained at 
2s. 6d. each from the Secretary of the Portman 
Rooms. 

The monument to Sir Arthur Sullivan, 
to be piaced in St. Paul's Cathedral, London, 
is to be commenced at once. ‘The fund for 
the endowment of the Sullivan Scholarship 
is growing. 

Mr. Charles K. Salaman, who died lately 
in London, at the age of 87, was a personal 
friend of Mendelssohn, Moscheles, Schubert, 
Chopin, Meyerbeer, and Spohr. He had 
also met and conversed with Mozart’s widow. 
He was the founder of the Royal Society of 
Musicians. 

‘‘ Court and alley’ open-air concerts are 
very popular in London. The plan includes 
a quiet open space in a crowded neighbour- 
hood, a small platform, a few singers, and a 
piano. Sometimes a magic lantern or 
marionettes are used. The expenses are 
borne by a number of charitable persons. 

The Promenades are continuing to draw 
large audiences night after night, and the 
programmes are of sterling interest. For 
next week the following composers are drawn 
upon: Monday the 16th inst., Wagner; 17th 
is a miscellaneous night; 18th and 1gth, 
ditto; 20th, Beethoven; and 21st again mis- 
cellaneous. Mme. von Stosch will play 
Bach's Violin Concerto on September 18th, 
and Miss L. Langley Beethoven's Concerto 
on September 2oth. 

ABROAD, 

It is reported that Josef Hoffman has in- 
vented an engine which will be placed on the 
market by a London company. 

A musical festival is to be held at Salzburg, 
Mozart's birthplace, August 5th-gth next. 
Two performances of “ Don Juan”’ are pro- 
mised. 

A festival of chamber music at Bonn, 
Germany, netted a profit of five thousand 
dollars, which goes to support the Beethoven 
Museum in that city. 

Among the sireets of Paris are a number 
named after musicians, Gounod, Cimarosa, 
Cherubini, Berlioz, Verdi, and Ambroise 
Thomas. 

A. valuable Guarnerius violin was recently 
purchased by a Pittsburgh collector. The 
new owner has offered tolend it to M 








von Kunits, concertmeister of the Pittsburgh 
Orchestra, for solo work. The price paid for 
it is not stated, but Victor Flechter, the New 
York dealer in old instruments, placed a 
value of eight thousand dollars on it. 

Mr. H. J Sayler, of Philadelphia, sub- 
mitted to an extraordinary surgical operation 
in order to reduce the width of the tips of the 
fingers of his left hand, which were too wide 
to make perfect intonation of the semitones 
in violin-playing. A diamond-shaped piece 
was cut out of the finger near the tip and the 
flesh drawn together by stitches. He expects 
to go to Germany fora three years’ course 
of study when the wounds are healed. 

Frankfort-on the-Main, Germany, a city 
of about 250,000 population, has the following 
record for the musical season of 1900-1901: 
Thirty six grand symphonic concerts, one 
hundred and ten smaller orchestral concerts, 
six oratorios, and twenty-eight chamber- 
music concerts, without counting the opera 
and a great number of artists’ and popular 
concerts. 





PROVINCIAL. 

Huddersfield.—_We notice from the prospectus 
received of the Huddersfield Subscription Con- 
certs that their 1go1-2 season will commence on 
Sept. 24th, aud will consist of thirteen concerts, 
with an extra night on Dec. 17th. The list of 
artists engaged is, as usual, very praiseworthy, 
including, as it does, the names of Mme. Clara 
Butt (who will be the vocalist for the extra con- 
cert on Dec. 17th), Mmes. Albani, Blanche Mar- 
chesi, Lilian Blauvelt, Misses Evangeline 
Florence, Louise Dale, Mme. Alice Esty, Mines. 
Fanny Moody, Kirkby Lunn, Messrs. William 
Green, Denis O’Sullivan, Plunket Greene, Ken- 
nerley Rumford, Watkin Mills, Charles Manners, 
Herr Leopold Godowsky, Mr. Leonard Borwick, 
Miss Janotha, Mme. Amina Goodwin, Lady 
Halléy Misses Maud Powell, Edith Robinson, 
Nadia Sylva, Messrs, Henri Verbrugghen, Wm. 
Henley; nor must we omit the name of M. 
Auguste Wiegand, the very able late organist of 
the Town Hall, Sydney. In addition to the 
above, there will be the attractions of Mr. George 
Grossmith, the Hallé orchestra, Messrs. Had- 
dock's Leeds orchestra, the London Trio, the 
Huddersfield Glee and Madrigal Society, and 
the Meister Glee Singers. 

Dundee.—Many friends will learn with regret cf 
the death of Mr. Archibald Ritchie, violin maker, 
Commercial Street, Dundee. The sad event 
took place suddenly on July 18th, blood poison- 
ing being the cause of death. Deceased was 
born at Woodend, Banchory, Kincardineshire, in 
October 1833. During his lifetime he made 125 
violins, the last being finished only a few weeks 
since. His early works were copies of a Stradi- 
vari, but for many years be bad adopted the 
model of Joseph Guarneri with singular success, 
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his violins having a massive appearance and 
being usually characterised by a large and telling 
tone. These violins, which found their way to 
all parts of the world, were mostly covered with 
Whitelaw’s Cremona amber varnish of a red 
colnur. As a repairer of old instruments Ritchie 
was also justly esteemed, and in his time had 
some of the most valuable violins in this country 
through his hands. For many years he was a 
superintendent platelayer at Dundee Harbour, 
and was universally respected and beloved for 
his frankness and sterling character. He leaves 
a widow and a grown-up family, for whom much 
sympathy is felt. 





HUMBLE FIDDLERS AND FORGOTTEN 
FIDDLE MAKERS. 
By Fiddle Fancier. 
(Continued from Page 150). 


I].—Twe ONLY WexLsH VIOLIN Mager. 
It is very remarkable that Wales, the 
land of song (“ Mér 0 gan yw Cymru gyd”’) 
has produced only one violin maker. This is 
probably due to the fact that she has culti- 
vated vocal at the entire expense of instru- 
mental music. The orchestra is all but non 
est in Wales. But then, the Welsh people 
are not an artistic people. Even their 
bards know no other art than that of cyng- 
hanedd, and it is even doubtful if a quasi- 
esoteric use of numbers can be termed an 
art, unless it be the art of killing art. And 
where the orchestra is an unknown quantity, 
the art of fiddle-making may be denoted by 
zero. 

The only Welsh fiddle-maker (barring a 
few who made sporadic and amateurish 
efforts) was Benjamin Williams of Aberavon, 
a joiner by trade. This maker was born in 
1768, and died in 1839. He was buried 
in Michaelton-super-avan Churchyard, but 
there is no tombstone to mark his resting 
place. His grandson, John Davies, now 
living at Ystrad, Rhondda Valley, who is 
seventy-five years of age, and who can re- 
member ag! engin very well, says that 
Benjamin Williams was a tall, wiry, broad- 
browed man, with a patriarchal crop of snow- 
white hair and beard. He habitually worea 
leather apron and a skull cap. (Had he 
heard of old Antonio ?), and was much ad- 
dicted to tobacco chewing. He is said to 
have made about eighty fiddles and a few 
Welsh harps during leisure moments, when 
joinery work happened to be slack. 

Several of these fiddles are said to be in 
existence to-day, but I know of only three, 
one of which is in the possession of the Rev. 
W. Meredith-Morris, the Welsh fiddle ex- 





pert. The following is a brief description of 
this last. 

The outline and model approximate to 
those of N. Amati. Probably the maker had 
a Duke fiddle as model, since the measure- 
ments are identical with those of a genuine 
Duke of the date 1768. The back is cut sur 
couche, and the wood is sycamore of rather 
plain figure. The pine of the belly is very 
fine and even-grained. Thesound-holes are 
somewhat after the Stainer pattern. The 
scroll is much worn at the left boss of the 
volute, but it is thrown with a firm 
hand and full of decision and meaning. 
The varnish is a pale, straw-coloured one, 
elastic and transparent. The tone is not 
large, but it is sweet, round and free. 

The instrument is the work of a man 
who knew how to handle his gouge and 
calipers. 

Williams obtained his pine from abroad, 
but he cut his sycamore in the Margam 
woods. He rubbed linseed oil into his 
fiddles and then hung them up for a long 
season to dry before varnishing them. The 
varnish is a spirit one, laid on in three or 
four thin coats. Williams was known locally 
as “* Benny’r fiddler,” as he was a player as 
well as a maker of fiddles. It is said that he 
played beautifully on one of his own make 
instruments, and that his services were fre- 
quently requisitioned at local weddings, 
dances, etc. He also, as needs would have 
it, wielded the magic wand, and a story is 
told of his laying a ghost at Penhydd by 
playing a certain tune on his fiddle at the 
haunted spot on three successive nights. 

The fiddle on which he then played was 
made specially for the occasion, and had its 
back of mountain-ash, anda drop of dragon's 
blood was mixed with the varnish. Tradi- 
tion does not say whence he obtained this 
drop of blood. It was not the gum known 
by that name, for he did not use it, and this 
had no affinity to the methods of magic. 
Williams could write a beautiful hand, and 
no doubt his smattering of English and 
knowledge of about a dozen Latin words 
magnified him to Merlin-like proportions in 
the estimate of his fellows. 

Two local country-side fiddlers, Ianto’r 
Garth and Deio Llantrisant, played upon 
fiddles of his make. Another noted village- 
green fiddler, Levi Gibbon, of Fishguard, 
played upon a Williams fiddle, and people 
who remember this really fine player (albeit 
humble) said his instrument had a tone like 
that of a flute. It is said that Williams won 
his spouse by the cunning of his bow. Ann 
Davies was a young woman of beauty, and 
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the daughter of a well-to-do local farmer. 
The fiddle maker wooed her, and wooed not 
in vain, though the young woman’s parents 
resented the match. The fiddler’s playing 
appealed to the heart of Ann, and, helped by 
the dignified bearing of his princely figure, 
was completely successful in making captive 
the maiden’s heart. He would play in the 
wood opposite her dwelling, and the pathetic 
pleading of the notes borne on the wings of 
the breeze reached the ears of Ann and 
brought her out to the sylvan retreats. 
During one of these excursions the vow was 
made, and both swore eternal love to the 
music of the fiddle. 
(To be continued.) 





SOME REMINISCENCES OF CHARLES 
READE. 


Tue following letter is from the pen of Mr. 
J. J. Gilbert, the well-known violin maker of 
Peterborough. It will, no doubt, be of inter- 
est to very many of the readers of the VIOLIN 
Times. It may not be universally known, 
perhaps, that the great connoisseur took a 
lively interest in the work of Mr. Gilbert, 
and was of opinion that he (Gilbert) had 
restored the art of violin making as he him- 
self had that of varnish making. Apropos 
of Reade’s letters to the Pall Mall Gazette on 
“ A Lost Art Revived,” many will be glad to 
learn that these have been reprinted by an 
enterprising American, Mr. George A. Diss- 
more, Des Moines, Iowa, in an interesting 
volume entitled “* The Violin Gallery.” 
book is beautifully got up, and comprises a 
catalogue of the stringed instruments in the 
South Kensington Special Exhibition, 1872, 
with numerous half tone views of the chief 
exhibits, etc. 

The letter is a private communication, and 
for its insertion here, I crave both the pardon 
and absolution of Mr. Gilbert. 

Peterboro’, 
March 9, 1900. 

“Degar Sir,—My recollections of the late 
Charles Reade are very pleasing to me, but I 
doubt whether they will be interesting to anyone 
else. However, I wiil state them and you shall 
judge. 

** Soon after my first attempts at violin making 
I came across his letters written in 1873 anent 
‘ The Cremonese Varnishes,’ with which you are 
doubtless familiar. The concluding paragraph 
invites those who may be further interested in 
the matter to communicate with him, etc. This 


generous intimation was sufficient for me, as I 
was then in outer darkness, and would have 
stormed ‘ the rock of Gibraltar ’ (metaphorically) 
in order to have got a ray of light upon the sub- 





This- 





“ 


ject. So I wrote him and he very kindly replied 
he would be pleased for me to call when next in 
town. I did so, and we had a general chat upon 
the subject. 

‘*You may here like to have my impressions of 
his personality. Physically, he was a splendid 
specimen of humanity, 6ft. 1 or 2, 1 should say, 
shoulders as broad as a dining table, straight as 
an arrow, and without an ounce cf superfluous 
flesh. His head a king might well have envied, 
and he had an eye as soft as we like our sweet- 
hearts to possess, but I should imagine had he 
been roused in a righteous cause a weaker man 
would have to stand by. He was a kingly man, 
combining an unconscious dignity with gentle- 
ness, his was, to generalize, the most striking 
personality I have ever met. I need say nothing 
of his mental calibre, his writings speak for that. 

‘* Soon after my fir-t interview with him, I com. 
pleted my fifth violin,and made some corrections 
in the varnish I applied to it, and subsequently 
took it to him—of course the varnish was all 
wrong from the Cremonese standard. I then 
asked him if he could show me anything which 
would be likely to guide me in my investigations ; 
he said, ‘Come with me,’ leading the way up- 
stairs. It was here, he said, carrying my violin 
with him, ‘1 don’t know if you play the violin, 
Mr. Gilbert, but if you play as well as you can 
make I very much envy you.’ His house 
was large and its appointments a la mode, but 
bis own bedroom to which he conducted me was 
of the simplest description. A good large room 
with his single bedstead against the wall in one 
corner, just a strip of carpet by it and the barest 
necessaries required by an unshaven bachelor in 
close proximity. There was a huge chest of 
drawers, some of which were opcn, and I could 
see they contained instruments of various kinds, 
and in others were what appeared'to be music 
parts, plays, bundles of MSS., etc., etc. There 
was a table littered with papers and on the floor 
was a conglomeration of all sorts of things, 
musical instruments, and cases, boxes, etc., re- 
minding one more of a lumber room than of a 
bedroom. Hethen produced several instruments, 
and for the first time I saw the Cremonese var- 
nish, aud feasted my eyes accordingly. One in- 
strument was a Strad, one of the most grandly 
built violins I have seen, but its original coleur 
varnish had all disappeared. He explained that 
a friend of his had read his letters, washed off 
what little remained, and had attempted to re- 
varnish the back, but it looked as if it had had a 
bad aitack «of small pox. 

Upon another occasion Mr. Reade took me 
into his little laboratory, which contained scores 
of bottles of stuff he had mixed and experimented 
with, in the varnish direction. We stayed here 
more than an hour chatting and he mixing 
various things from the bottles. On this occasion 
he gave me a quantity of dragon’s blood 
in tears. 

‘“*You may remember in his letters he insisted 
upon the tears being used, Mr. Reade was 
doubtless a fine connoisseur of violins and var- 
nishes, but he knew no more how to reproduce 
the grand old varnishes than the man in the 
moon; of this he was fully aware. 
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“T have always understood his extremely 
good nature often took practical form, in the 
way of both advice and financial aid to 
those with whom circumstances brought him 
in coutact, and who required it. I can quite 
believe it. Upon one occasion < had with 
me a novelty which I bad invented and pa- 
tented in the shape of a folding and telescopic 
music stand. I suppose I must have said some- 
thing about the difficulties an inventor encounters 
in order to induce the public to look upon his 
productions with favour, for he requested me to 
send him a quantity amounting to several pounds, 
worth, and for which I feel sure he had no use 
whatever. Again to illustrate his kindly disposi- 
tion, I had sent him in advance of another visit, 
two violins, when he was at the time moving 
from Albert Gate to his new house at Shepherd’s 
Bush, and from some cause or other the violins 
were not delivered at either residence. This I 
learned from him when I arrived. He rang for 
his maid and gave her some instructions. Ina 
short time she came to say that a brougham was 
ready, which he placed at my disposal, telling me 
to go on a voyage of discovery, and if I found 
the instruments to return to him. We drove to 
several parcels’ offices, and at Charing Cross I 
dismissed the coachman, instructing him to tell 
Mr. Reade I had been unsuccessful so far, but 
was going on by train to Cannon St., and that if 
I found them I would call next day. After a lot 
of trouble I unearthed the box and bore it off in 
triumph. 

‘‘During the few years I had the honour of 
knowing Mr. Reade I suppose I had made some 
advance towards the discovery of ‘‘ the lost art ” 
for on the last occasion but one of my seeing him, 
he said (inter alia) ‘You remember that Strad I 
showed you which my friend had attempted to 
re-varnish; it is not here now, but I will get you 
to take it next time you are in town and varnish 
it for me.’ In my former letter you will read the 
account of my last interview with him, which was 
brief, scarcely amounting (in addition to that to 
more than a fervent wish that he might return 
from the continent in renewed health. I could 
see that death had got its claws upon his vitals, 
but I still hoped for the best. I dared not under 
these circumstances remind him of the Strad, 
and as he soon afterwards died, I never saw it 
again. I should have dearly liked to have that 
violin in my studio for a time as a model and for 
study, but I am glad now that my varnish of that 
date and it were never wedded. FIpIcULus. 





ARCANGELO CORELLI. 

By Ruth Laval. 

(Violin World.) 
Tue first master violinist of whom we have 
any record was Arcangelo Corelli, although 
his predecessors, Biagio Marini, Giambattista 
Fontana, Heinrich Von Biber, Giovanni 
Battista Lulli and Giovanni Battista Bas- 
sani, enjoyed more or less distinction as 
violinists and composers for the violin. Un- 





doubtedly Corelli was far in advance of his 
predecessors and contemporaries, and he has 
rightly been called the father of modern 
violin playing. How great he was can be 
determined only by reports of his virtuosity 
which have come down to us and his com. 
positions. All writers agree, however, that 
he was an extraordinary genius. 

The subject of this sketch was born in 
Fusignano, February 16, 1653. His father 
was a citizen of some standing and wealth— 
a liberal supporter of arts. Young Corelli 
gave evidence of a talent for music when 
less than four years of age, and before he 
was five had begun to play the violin, a 
miniature one, which his mother gave him. 
He was sent to Bologna, and placed in the 
best school. Here he made the acquaintance 
of Bassani, who was a promising violinist. 
Whether he ever was Bassani’s pupil is not 
known. Indeed little is on record concern- 
ing Corelli's early life. He made his début 
as a violinist in 1680, and incontinently won 
the favour of the Duke of Bavaria, who 
became his patron. The following year he 
moved to Rome and made that city his home 
until about 1700, when he began a concert 
tour which ended in Naples. Here he 
played before the King. His success was 
such that he gained unusual royal recog- 
nition, being the recipient of costly presents. 

Corelli stood facile princeps among the 
violinists of his day, his pre-eminence being 
admitted everywhere. The violin was in- 
adequately understood two hundred years 
ago, and there were not many soloists of 
note. The literature of the violin was so 
scant that Corelli had to play his own com- 
positions in order to fill out a programme of 
respectable size. Corelli's works are numer- 
ous. He wrote twelve sonatas for violin ; 
twelve others for violin, violoncello and 
cymbal (Rome, 1685); twelve caprices for 
violin; twelve sonatas for violin, violoncello 
and bass lute (Bologna, 1690), twelve sonatas 
for violin, violoncello and cymbal (Bologna, 
1694), and twelve others for the same instru- 
ments published in Rome in 1700. He also 
wrote many smaller pieces. A distinguished 
violin teacher of London has recently said : 
‘“* Should you ever notice that a violin player 
produces an uncommonly large tone, and 
question him, you will almost invariably 
discover that in youth he has ground away 
diligently at Corelli’s solos, Op. 5.” The 
leading violinists of to-day hold Corelli's 
works in the highest esteem and often play 
them in public. They are original, well 
constructed and melodious. 

James M.Flemming,the distinguished music 
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littevateury, says: ‘‘ Corelli was the greatest 
and most honoured musician of the day, and 
lived a simple life, apparently in the midst 
of considerable pomp. He composed and 
published some of the most noble and beau- 
tiful music for violin and orchestra that is in 
existence, and he died full of honours on the 
18th of January, 1715.” 

There is a monument to Corelli in the 
Pantheon in the form of a marble statue, 
bearing the following inscription: “ Corelli 
princeps Musicorum.” 





SIGNOR ALFREDO PIATTI. 


Ir was with profound regret that we announced in 
our last issue the death ot Signor Piatt), which oc- 
curred on Friday, July the igth, at his birthplace, 
Bergamo, the quaint old Lombardian city, under 
the shadow of the Alps, where Donizetti first saw 
the light. The famous ’cellist had been staying 
there with his daughter all through the winter, 
and although very weak and ill, he rallied so 
wonderfully from his attacks that the end came 
quite unexpectedly. Alfredo Piatti was born on 
January 8, 1822, and was therefore in his eightieth 
year. His father was first violin in the orchestra 
of the celebrated church of S. Maria Maggiore at 
Bergamo; and, after receiving lessons from his 
granduncle, Zanetti, he entered the Milan Con. 
servatoire in 1832, where he became a pupil of 
Merighi, and made his public appearance as a 
soloist in 1837. His fameas an executant grew 
rapidly, and he took part in several concert 
tours, and among other pianists played with Liszt 
at Munich in 1843. In the following year he paid 
his first visit to this country and made his début 
at the Philharmonic on June 24, playing a Con- 
certino by Krummer in a manner that won the 
unqualified eulogy of connoisseurs. Nor was his 
success dwarfed by the fact that Mendelssohn 
had played Beethoven's pianoforte Concerto in G 
just before he appeared. It will he remembered 
that Joseph Joachim made his London début 
during the same season, and the jubilee of this 
memorable “ double event’ was celebrated seven 
years ago by areception at the Grafton Galleries, 
when the two great artists were presented with 
addresses, one read by Sir George Grove, the 
other by Sir A. C. Mackenzie. 

It is, however, through his long and honour- 
able association with the Popular Concerts that 
the name of Signor Piatti is most dearly cherished 


in this country. He joined the quartet on the . 


formation of the ‘‘Pops” in 1859, and retained 
his place therein without interruption season 
after season down to the Easter of 1896—a period 
of thirty-seven years. 

All who knew the late Alfredo Piatti are 
grieving for the loss of so great an artist and so 
goodaman. He was the ideal of one who has 
taken up with music not so much to live by it as 
for it. His single-minded devotion to his art was 
beautiful to see. We ali know how modest he 
was, for none ever wore the fair flower of that 
quality with better grace ortruer right. We have 








observed the manner in which, when before the 
public, he seemed to efface himself that the 
thoughts and feelings he expounded might be all 
in all. He never posed, for he did not know how. 
He was the humblest servant of his art, as well 
as one of the most richly endowed of its votaries. 
But only those who were admitted to the privi- 
lege of his friendship, and to whom he opened 
his mind, can form a true estimate of his artistic 
virtues. In music he was the chevalier “ sans 
peur et sans reproche,” one whose devotion to 
his fair mistress kept him outside the regions of 
cliques and cabals, in a place apart, where 
nothing mean or unworthy entered. In such a 
place, we may well believe, hestilllives. Looking 
over some of his letters, the present writer came 
upon one referring to a reported sale of his ’cello 
Strad, and read: “I never intend to part with it, 
except when I shall have to take the last and in- 
evitable journey that all mortality must perform.” 
That time has come, and the journey has been 
taken—surely in peace. 

Apropos the late Mr. Piatti, an interesting 
anecdote is to be met with in the “ Musical Re- 
collections” which Mr. Kuhe published a few 
years since. For obvious reasons the famous 
’cellist was not alluded to by name, but there can 
be no harm now in stating that it was to him that 
the story in question referred. Upon Liszt, 
early in the forties, Piatti called in Paris, telling 
him he was ‘ handicapped for the want of a good 
instrument, and that an excellent one had been 
advertised for sale, but that he had not the 
means to purchase it, the price asked being 
5,000f (£200). He then said that he intended 
giving a concert, and would be very grateful if 
the virtuoso would consent to play for him. 
With his customary good nature Liszt at once 
complied with the request, which, so far as the 
result was concerned, was, of course, tantamount 
to ptesenting the young artist with a cheque,” 

‘*When,” the story proceeds, “ the programmes 
were printed, Liszt, to his great consternation, 
found that the affair was to take place at the 
Salle Pleyel. Liszt was an intimate and loyal 
friend of M. Erard, the then rival of Pleyel as a 
pianoforte manufacturer, and when in Paris 
never played on any but his instruments. It 
was, therefore, impossible for him with the best 
will in the world to fulfil his promise. Conse- 
quently his name had to be withdrawn from the 
bills. But it would not have been Franz Liezt, 
true friend and loyal artist that he was, had he 
allowed the mattertodropthere. He discovered 
where the instrument was on which the ’celiist 
had set his heart, and, thanks to his munificence, 
the young man found himself its possessor on 
the very day of the concert at which his bene- 
factor was to have played.” 





Mrs. Lewis, widow of the late Mr. Samuel 
Lew:s, has, in memory of her husband, made a 
very generous gilt to the Royal Academy of Music. 
She has founded fifteen scholarships, open and 
free, for the encouragement of musical talent 
among British-born subjects. The selection of 
the branches of study has been left by her to the 
judgment of the Academy. 
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BACK NUMBERS. 

The following Portraits and Fac-simile Letters have appeared 
in ‘*The Violin Times,” and can be had from the 
Publisher, 83, Charing Cross Road, W.C, 

PRICE 24 EACH, POST FREE. 


Fac-simile Letter of Ch. de Bériot - No. 3 

Portrait of Miss Gladys May Hooley _ - . 4 

Fac-simile Letter of Camillo Sivori - : 5 

Portrait of J. Harold Henry - - - —“§ 

= Adolphe Pollitzer - - - 7 

ie Malle. Edith Smith - - - 8 

8 John Dunn - - - - 9 

as Heinrich Maria Hain - . - Io 

fe Edina Bligh - - - =o ¥2 

a I. B. Poznanski . - 12 

i Rene Ortmans - - - + <2 

in A. Simonetti - - . - 14 

x W. Ten Have - : - - 15 

‘ Mdlle. Wietrowitz - - - 6 

‘a Miss Hildegard Werner - - 

Fred Furnace - - 18 

Defeasance of a bond by Roger Wade Crowder 19 

Portrait of Miss Kathleen Thomas : - 20 

Picture of a Viola di Gamba, Carlo Bergonzi, 1713 22 

Portrait of M. Césare Thomson - - 23 

x F. Whiteley - - - - 24 

* H. Lyell Tayler . - 25 

“ Stanley W. G. Barfoot - - 26 

m G. de Angelis - - : - 2 

ss Marcello Rossi - - - 28 

s Miss Gertrude Henry- Potts - - 29 

‘i The Halle-Mayson Violin - - 30 

Eugene Ysaye - - - >. 3f 

Reproduction of Fac-simile Labels - - 32 

Portrait of the Kneisel Quartette - - 33 

os Jan Van Oordt - - - - 34 

Reproduction of Fac-simile Labels : - 34 

Do do. do, - * - 35 

ortrait of Walter Kerr - - 36 

Fac-simile Labels of Great Violin Makers - 37 

Portrait of the late Aloys Kettenus - - 39 

a Mr. Arthur Dariey - - - 4% 

“s Miss Marian Jay - = - 42 
Lira da Gamba, by Linarolo, reproduction of 

Painting by Tintoretto - * - 42 

David Techler's Viola - - . - 47 

Portrait of Mr. H. Walenn - . = 48 

” Miss a Orloff - - . « 49 

Fac-simile Labels- - - . » 50 

Portrait of Gurzenich Quartette - - - 

- Miss L. Jackson + . - a 

ne Mr. T. G. Briggs . . 54 

e Mr. C. L. Walger - . » ae 

Fac-simile Labels - : - - 58 

Portrait of the Bros. Oppenheim é - 60 


The Elderhorst Quartette 61 


me Heinrich Wilhelm Ernst ‘ - 62 

ss Chas. Auguste de Beriot te 

nt Arcangelo Corelli - . - 64 

- Ferdinand David - = -. = 

s Henri Vieuxtemps : e - 66 

Ps Giovanni Viotti - - 66 
Stradivarius in his Workshop - - 68 

Pa Pierre Bailliot and Louis is Spoh - 69 

é Ole Bull ‘ ° 70 

Pe Miss Muriel Handley : ‘ - 91 

= Miska Hauser - P - 92 

a Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart = —_— 

” Miss K. Lee - - 74 
Raimund Peckotsch .- : - 95 

Bust ‘of Paganini - ° ¥ . 82 
2 Photos of a Guarnerius Violin - : 84 
Jacob Stainer’s House in Absam nr. Innsbruck 86 
Portrait of Eugene Polonaski_- 87 


» Hugo Kupferschmid 88 





ST. CHCILIA 
Music Publishing Co., Ltd. 


182, WARDOUR STREET, 
OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Exercises in Thirds... ee Wilhelm}, 3/- nett 
Concerto, Op. 64 Mendelssohn-Wilhelmj, 4/- 
Concerto, Op. 61 Beethoven- Wilhelm}, 4/- 
Scales and Arpeggi (violin) E. Polonaski, 4/- 
Three Lyrics . Th. Polonaski, each 4/- 
Mazurka ... ‘als .. Th. Polonaski, 4/- 
Scales and Arpeggi (viola) 

M. A. Coward- Klee, 4/- 
Scales and Arpeggi (‘cello 

M. A. Coward-Klee, 4/- 
Six Melodious Studies . Alban Henry, 1/- nett 
Six Melodious Recreations 

Victor Hollaender, 1/- nett 

Six Miniatures ... H. ee each 4 
Violin and Bow... .. J. B. Poznanski, 5/- nett 


A Violin Treatise, 66 pages and §3 photographic 
Illustrations. Highly recommended by 


AUGUST WILHELMu. 
Violin Tutor Geo. Royston, 1/6 nett 
Twenty Studies, tstyPosition W.H.Henley,4/- 
; » 2ndand 3rd ,, »  4/- 





ASHDOWN EDITION. 
STANDARD VIOLIN MUSIC. 


VIOLIN §fAND PIANO. Net 
Vol. 8s. d 
1. Lyric Album (5 pieces) ... vee ee 1 6 
2. Diehl. Six Gavottes ee se tee I 6 
3. Burgmiller. Three Nocturnes. oe Io 
4. Heller and Ernst. Les gages a’ ‘amitié, 
Book [. (7 pieces) sis ove 20 
5. Heller and Ernst. Les gages damitié, 
Book II. (6 pieces) ... vee 20 
6. Ernst. Four Morceaux de ane see 1 6 
7. Kayser. FourjSonatinas, Op. 58 20 
8. Lange. Six pieces s 6 
9. Spohr. Grand Violin School, comgiite 40 
10. Baillot, Formula (Scales and Arpeggios) Io 
11 Diehl. Popular pieces (Nos. 1 to 6 1 6 
12, Hollaender. Four Cee me, 
Op. 42 oe zo 
13. Spohr. Concerto Revetiets Op. 47 ro 
14 Molique. Six Melodies, Op. 36... see Io 
15. Merkel. Six Bagatelles, Op. 149 = 6 
16. Papini, Six characteristic pieces ~ 20 
(To be continued. 
EDWIN ASHDOWN. 
NEW YORK (Limited) TORONTO 
LONDON. 
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the Balfour Strad 


MADE BY 


ANTONIO STRADIVARI, 


CREMONA, 1692. 


Price £2000. 


Guaranteed by all the leading Parisian violin 
experts and many others and is the finest and 
most guaranteed Strad in the world, A 
pamphlet entitled ““ What are the broad and 
distinguishing marks of a Stradivari Violin,” 
illustrated with a reproduction of above 
fiddle may be had from the Authors, price 1/- 


BALFOUR & CO., 


Violin Experts, 
{1, Rood Lane, London, E.C. 


Crown 8yo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


INFORMATION 
FOR 





Just Published. 


PLAYERS, OWNERS, DEALERS AND MAKERS OF 
BOW-INSTRUMENTS. 


ALSO FOR STRING MANUFACTURERS. 


Taken from Personal Experience, Studies and 
Observations. 


With Illustrations of a Stainer and a Guarnerius Violin, etc, 


By WILLIAM HEPWORTH. 





LONDON : 
W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C_ 





BEETHOVEN’S PIANOFORTE SONATAS. 
Explained for the Lovers of the Musical Art. 
By ERNST VON ELTERLEIN. 


With a Pretace by E. Paver. 
Translated from he German by Emity Hitt. 


New and Revised Edition—(1898). Cloth, 3/6. 





W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 





SKETCHES OF GREAT VIOLINISTS 
AND GREAT PIANISTS. 
Biographical and Anecdotal, 


With Account of the Violin and Early Violinists, 


(Viotti, Spohr, Paganin De Beriot, Ole Bull, Clementi, 
Moscheles, Schumann (Robert and Clara), 
Chopin, Thalberg, Gottschalk, Liszt). 


By G. T, FERRIS. 
Bevelled cloth, gi't edges, 2nd Edition. Price 4s. 6d. 
W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 








Price One Shilling. 


12 LESSONS 
BREATHING 


AND 


BREATH CONTROL 


FOR 
SINGERS, SPEAKERS, AND TEACHERS. 


BY 


GEORGE E. THORP. 





W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS RD,, W.C. 





Price One Shilling. - 
TWENTY LESSONS 
® ON THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE VOICE, 
FOR 
SINGERS, SPEAKERS, AND TEACHERS, 


BY 
GEORGE E. THORP. 





W. Reeves, 83, Coanine Cross Roan, W.C. 





HOW TO PLAY FROM SCORE. 
Treatise on Accompaniment from Score 
on the Organ or Pianoforte. 
By F. J. FETIS, 


Translated by A. WHITTINGHAM. 


With 40 pages of Musical Examples. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS RD., W.C. 
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BONN’S PATENT BRIDGE 


Senor SARASATE says: ‘I find it a 
vioun decided improvement on the old two footed 
Bridge.” 
Herr DAVID POPPER says: “It pos- 
sesses all the advantages you claim for it.” 
_ Mons.JOHANNES WOLFF says: ‘* While 
it greatly improves the inner strings, the 
outer strings are more clear.’’ 


All Violinists know that with the old two 
footed Bridge the two inner Strings are never 
so powerful and brilliant as the two outer 
ones—in fact, they are very much weaker. 
This is because the outer Strings have a 
direct bearing on the belly of the Instru- 
ment, whereas the inner ones have not. 

BONN’S NEW BRIDGE WITH FOUR 
FEET renders each String perfect. Clear 
ringing tone, clearer pizzicato notes, notes 

; in high positions more mellow, greater 
carrying power, and above all every String equal in power and 
brilliancy. Prospectus free. SAMPLE VIOLIN BRIDGE 1s. 1d. 


Used at the Principal Uonservatoires on 
the Continent. 


Perfectintone. Artisticin construction. 


PRICE LIST AND TESTIMONIALS 
POST FREE. 


Sote AGent FoR GREAT BRITAIN AND 
CoLonriEs. 


J. EDWIN BONN, 


BONN’S “PREMIER” STRINGS 
FOR VIOLIN, VIOLA, ’CELLO, BASS, ETC. 


The production of the Premier Strings is the result of a 
series of chemical experiments conducted by J. Edwin Bonn, 
M.S.C.I., F.C.V., L.Mus. In their preparation they are sub- 
jected to chemical treatment which renders them comparatively 
unaffected by moisture and heat of the hand, at the same time 
giving them a more brilliant volume of tone, greater durability, 
and such strength that the ‘‘ E’’ will bear pulling up to ‘ A,’’ 
thus standing a greater strain than any other string ever pro- 
duced. Each is subjected to a test before leaving the hands of 
the inventor. Prospectus and Price List post free. Sample 
packets Is. 1d., 1s. 7d., 2s., 2s. 6d., or 5s. post free. 

J. EDWIN BONN, 26, High Street, Brading, Isle of Wight. 





Monthly Auctions of Musical Property. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK AND SIMPSON beg to 
rs announce that they will hold special Sales of 
Musical Property, on or about the zoth of every 
Month. Property intended for insertion, or particulars 
of same sufficiently detailed for the Catalogue, should 
reach us ten days priortothatdate. Auction Gallery, 
47, Leicester Square, London, W.C. Established 1794. 





Mr. E. Polonaski (Violinist), 


Assisted by a staff of experienced teachers, 


Offers full musical education, with or without 


residence, to Violinists. 


Instruction given in the following subjects : 


Violin, Piano, Singing, Theory, Harmony, 
Composition, &c. 


A term of tuition may be commenced at any date. 


ExamInations.—Candidates are prepared for all 
Examinations. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


ALL BUSINESS COMMUNICATIONS to the 
Publishing Office, 83 Charing Cross Road, London; 
W.C. Editorial matter to 38, Warwick Road, Earl's 
Court, London, S.W. Rejected MSS. cannot be re. 
turned, unless accompanied by stam ed and directed 
envelope. All copy must be written on one side of 
the paper only, and must reach the Editor promptly . 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS : 


Fo: the United Kingdom, per annum 
(post free) - - - - - - as. 64. 


For the Continent and America and 
Colonies, per annum (post free) - 3s. od. 
Publisher, Wm. Regves, 83, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C. 


West End Agents: St. Cecitia Music PUBLISHING 
Company, LIMITED, 182, Wardour Street, W. 
The Index to Vol. VII, can now be had, price 
Twopence, from the Publisher, 
83, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 
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KUBELIK. 


A Review of the Remarkable Career of the 
Great Violinist, who only Came of Age in July. 
(With Portrait.) 

By Basic Tozer. 

Daily Express. 
TuerE is a hackneyed saying to the effect 
that some men are born great, that some 
achieve greatness, ahd that some have great- 
ness thrust upon them. Jan Kubelik cannot 
be said to have been born great, though em- 
phatically he was born a genius. Neither 
did he have greatness thrust upon him, in 
the sense in which that phrase is generally 
understood, That he has achieved greatness, 
however, none can gainsay, and, seeing how 
he has worked, seeing how he has overcome 
obstacles that at first seemed insurmountable, 
none, | take it, will be so mean as to grudge 
him his success. 

His Childhood. 

Much has been said and written concern- 
ing the childhood and early youth of Jan 
Kubelik, but a great deal has been omitted. 
No one has hitherto made it known, for in- 
stance, that Kubelik did not belong to the 
class of reprehensible “ brainy”’ infant we 
hear so much about from time to time, that 
we heard so much about in the niusical 
world a few years ago especially. 
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On the contrary, though intelligent to a 
degree, Kubelik is said to have entirely 
lacked, as a child, anything in the least re- 
sembling precocity. His father, as most of 
us know by this time, was a gardener in 
quite a small way of business in the little 
village of Michle, near Prague, and, though 
himself fond of music, and an amateur vio- 
linist of no mean ability, was far from being 
a genius. 

From the time his son was quite a tiny 
boy, however, the father would seem to have 
been aware that his youngster possessed 
talent out of the ordinary run, so far as music 
was concerned, and, with a father’s natural 
ambition to do the best he could for his off- 
spring, he scraped together what money he 
could in order to defray the cost of having 
“little Jan’? taken in hand by a finished 
teacher after he had himself thoroughly 
grounded him. 

His Early Training. 

To Professor Seveik, of the Prague Con- 
servatoire, he finally confided Jan, little 
thinking, however, even in his wildest 
moments, of the fame that was in store for 
the pale-faced boy. With Seveik, Jan Ku- 
belik remained some six years. Subsequently, 
he studied diligently in Vienna and else- 
where, but it was only last year that we 
heard of his achieving in Milan, Bologna, 
and other parts of Italy success now said to 
have been quite phenomenal. 

As usually happens in such cases, it then 
suddenly flashed in upon the mind of an 
enterprising impresario that here lay a for- 
tune which could easily be realised if the 
young violinist were to be taken in hand and 
judiciously brought to the front. 

Negotiations were at once entered into in 
this country, with the result that last winter 
Jan Kubelik, at that time practically a cipher 
in English musical circles, was brought over 
to make his début before a London audience. 

As might have been expected, he “caught 
on” at once. From the very first experts 
recognised his genius. From the very first 
the musicians of England proclaimed him a 
marvel. From the very first the Press of its 
own accord set to work to ‘boom ” him, and 
at once the general public began to flock to 
hear him. 

His Character. 

Accustomed as one is in London—and 
el ewhere fer that matter—-to run across 
young people bubbling over with self esteem 
who have nothing in the world to be proud 
of, it is distinctly gratifying to meet a youth 
who, though he has reached a pinnacle of 
fame while still under age, yet remains en- 








tirely free from what Americans have so 
expressively termed “swelled head.” 

Kubelik, indeed, is as unassuming as a 
schoolboy—a great deal more unassuming 
than some schoolboys—and as modest when 
speaking of his wonderful talent as the truly 
great usually are when alluding to their own 
merits, in spite of the absurd dictum that 
modesty and merit have nothing in common 
but their initials. It is sincerely to be hoped, 
indeed, that the endless compliments poured 
into the young man’s ears will never bring 
about a change in this most excellent trait in 
his character. 

His Playing. 

His technique, of course, is magnificent— 
a fact which impresses itself at once on all 
who hear him. In addition, he is the pos- 
sessor of a clear and healthy tone, while the 
intelligence of his phrasing must commend 
itself even to those who do not deem him an 
exponent of the most emotional style of play- 
ing. Naturally, tlie assertion has been made 
that he gives us a surfeit of Paganini, “a 
thing,” one of his critics remarks, “no really 
self-respecting violinist would dream of 
doing.” 

But, I would ask, how many violinists, 
self-respecting or otherwise, are there who 
are able to play Paganini in the provokingly 
perfect style that so characterises Kubelik ? 
Assuredly he would lay himself open to the 
charge of lack of ordinary intelligence were 
he to refrain from Paganini, and confine 
himself to that which, needing less executive 
skill, would necessarily afford him fewer 
opportunities of displaying his prodigious 


technique. 
Will he Last ? 

Then there are sceptics who urge that 
“ Kubelik won't last.” He may not always 
be so strongly in vogue, especially among 
Society that spells itself with a capital, but 
to say, as I have heard it said, that he wiil 
‘fizzle out,” is worse than childish. It is 
true that he has come to the top with what 
may be called a spurt, and that in some 
cases the artist who comes to the top in that 
way is liable comparatively soon to sink back 
into oblivion. 

This, however, happens but rarely, save 
when the “star” is in reality a sham, a 
charlatan, in plain English an impostor, and 
certainly his worst enemies will not, unless 
they are Jamentably deficient in intellect, 
charge Kubelik with being otherwise than 
genuine in every way—a genuine artist, a 
genuine musician, and a genuine worker. 
After all, why in the world should he not 
last? There is room enough at the top for 
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many more violinists, both men and women, 
than are likely to get there for many years to 
come, for at the present time the leading 
violinists of both sexes may practically be 
counted on the fingers of both hands. 

His Coming-of-Age Concert. 

Kubelik will celebrate his twenty-first 
birthday on Friday, July 5, and on the even- 
ing of that day he made “ positively his last 
appearance this season,’ at Queen's Hall, 
under the management of Mr. N. Vert, by 
arrangement with Herr N. Dunkl. That he 
received ar ovation was a foregone conclusion. 





OBSERVATIONS. 


Jounc Mr. Randegger, to whose opera 
we referred not long since, has written a 
violin Concerto, and introduced it to Jan 
Kubelik during his recent visit to London. 
Kubelik was so pleased that he sanctioned 
the dedication of the work to himself, and 
promised to play it both in Enyland and 
abroad. 
* * * 

A young American heiress, of beauty and 
social celebrity, has announced her intention 
of marrying Kubelik, the young violinist who 
was the musical lion of smart society in 
London. The girl has not even met Kubelik 
as yet, but she has heard him play. At the 
Carlton, the young woman said that she 
wanted Kubelik, and that she didn't see 
why she should’nt get him. “ I’m going to 
marry him,” she said, “and that’s all there 
is to it.” So the Express says. 

* * * 


Miss Leslie Lyne, the well-known com- 
poser and violinist, has just been honoured 
by the King’s gracious acceptance of a copy 
of her new song, “‘ The Turning of the Lane.”’ 
Mdme. Belle Cole, who is now touring in 
Australia, has the song included in her re- 
pertoire, and her rendering of it has met 
with unqualified success. 

* * . 

Sarasate, the great Spanish violinist, did 
not begin to learn the instrument until he 
was twelve, at which age he entered the Con- 
servatoire at Paris. Constant practice has 
made his fingers extraordinarily supple, and 
musicians used at one time to be astonished 
at the way in which he could move the last 
joint of his little finger, a fact which, no 
doubt, accounted in part at least for some of 
the extraordinary skill with which he is able 
to finger the difficult instrument, which he 
manipulates with such ease. 








Most of the famous singers and instrumen- 
talists who have been staying in London 
have now left. . The latest to take wing is 
Herr Kubelik, who has gone to Prague for 
a few days, and will afterwards go to Carls» 
bad for the “cure.” The gifted young vio- 
linist has been quite the “rage” in town 
this season, and has been in request as a 
guest almost as frequently as an artist, his 
modest demeanour, and quiet manner, 
making him a general favourite in the most 
exclusive circles. 

* + * 

Maestro Righetti, of Verona, has the credit 
of unearthing a wonderful old violin in Milan, 
covered with dust and _ battered-looking, 
which proved on inspection to have the 
words, “ Guarnerius, 1753," inscribed upon 
it, and to be a genuine example of this 
master’s work. The Guarneri was one of the 
most renowned families of Cremona for the 
making of violins for about a century from 
1662. They belonged to the school of the 
Amati, who may be considered the first to 
make violins in 1515, and the last pupil of 
whom was Stradivari who worked from 1700 
to 1722 and has never been surpassed. How- 
ever, the instruments of Guiseppe Guarneri, 
called ‘* del Gesu,” from his use of the sacred 
monogram on his ticket, are by some musi- 
cians preferred to those of Stradivari, and 
fetch as much as six hundred pounds when 
in good preservation. 

* * * 

A curious ceremony took place recently 
at St. Ives, Cornwall, when the the quin- 
quennial celebration was held under the 
terms of the bequest of John Knill, who was 
at onetime a collector of customs at St. Ives, 
and subsequently a barrister, with chambers 
at Grays’ Inn. He erected a mausoleum on 
the hill overlooking St. Ives Bay, but was 
not buried there. Money was left by him in 
trust to the mayor, vicar and collector of the 
town for the carrying out of the quaint cele- 
bration observed yesterday. The trustees 
accompanied by the borough mace bearers 
and police, escorted to the mausoleum ten 
girls, under ten years, two old women tec 
attend them, and a fiddler. 

To the strains of the violin the children 
danced for a quarter of an hour round the 
monument, and for so doing they each 
received ten shillings, the fiddler and the 
women getting a sovereign each. The be- 
quest also included £5 to a man and wife 
who has the greatest number of children 
above the age of ten years, £5 for the best 
knitter of fishing nets, and a similar amount 
for the best curer and packer of fish, 
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In the evening the trustees, who are 
entitled to invite two guests, dined together, 
the money providing the feast also coming 
from the bequest. 

* * * 

Among the many admirers of Herr Kubelik 
is one who towers above all the rest. He is 
a stranger—a Russian, who is said to follow 
the violinist about Europe, attending his 
concerts, and generally so recognised as his 
shadow that he is asked by private hostesses 
to the parties at which Herr Kubelik plays. 
At a party in London the other night he was 
conspicuous, beating time, and filling pauses 
with cries of bravo. In public halls he is 
said to be provided with peaches and plovers'’ 
eggs, instead of the conventional bouquet, to 
hand up to the performer at appropriate in- 
tervals. Wilder stories tell that the Russian 
enthusiast has offered his fortune to the vio- 
linist, who has, of course, magnanimously 
declined it. 

* * * 

Herr Jan Kubelik leaves England in No- 
ve nber for a long tour of sixty concerts in 
the United States. Before his departure he 
will give a recital at Queen’s Hall on No- 
vember 1gth, and another at the Philhar- 
monic Hall, Liverpool, on the following day. 
On his return from America Kubelik will 
play at the London Philharmonic Society on 
May 15th, 1902. ‘ ‘ e 

A correspondent tells the following inter- 
esting story of Richard Wagner : 

Only a week or two ago the proprietor of 
an inn situated in the valiey of Plauen, near 
Dresden, celebrating the hundredth anniver- 
sary of the existence of his establishment, 
made it the occasion to publish a com- 
memorative brochure in which is to be found 
the following unknown anecdote of Richard, 
Wagner. 

On May gth, 1849, the proprietress of the 
said inn was startled by the sound of distant 
gun-shots. Running to the window, she sawa 
number of insurgents in full flight, followed 
closely by Prussian soldiers. But a few 
moments later, there rushed into her inn 
a young man whose face and hands were 
black with powder, and whose costume 
betokened one of the German insurgents of 
1848. ‘In the name of heaven,” he cried, 
“quick! some water to wash myself, and 
some bread and meat. Every minute may 
mean my death.” No time was lost in 
attending to his wants; and while appeasing 
his hunger, the young man turned to his 
hostess and said, “ You don't recognise me, 
then?” “No,” was the answer, accom- 





panied by a look searching and not without 
distrust; “and yet I am sure I have seen 
yon before.” The meal finished, the un- 
known confessed he was without a penny, 
but promised faithfully that he would in the 
future not forget his debt. He then quitted 
his kindly hostess, who insisted on sending 
her son to guide him through the forest as 
far as Freiberg. Thus it was that Wagner 
escaped the Prussians. 

Fourteen years later, in the summer of 1863, 
the inakeeper was surprised by the entrance 
in her kitchen of an elegantly attired gentle- 
man, who, apparently not a stranger to her 
rooms, greeted her with an affable smile and 
the words, “I have at last come to pay my 
debt. True it is one of very long standing, 
and which you may even have forgotten; 
but, for my part, the great service you 
rendered me on the gth of May, 1849, has 
never faded from my memory.” “Ah!” 
cried the old woman, after a long scrutiniz- 
ing look, ‘‘ you are the sooty little man who 
couldn’t even pay for his lunch.” ‘But I 
can do sonow,”’ rejoined the other, following 
his words by a handsome sum; “and I will 
now confess to you that you have rendered a 
great service to Richard Wagner, the former 
kapellmeister of your King, who up to the 
present time has been in exile.” 

® * * 


The New York Herald ever‘ready for some 
wonderful stories, tells us the following, 
which our readers may or may not believe: 
—Gabe Crandall, a Pennsylvania violinist, 
of Deep Hollow, gave a solo the other day 
under remarkable circumstances. He was 
walking along a marrow road out in the 
mountain side on his way to Halstead, where 
he was engaged to furnish music for a dance. 
When he reached a point in the road where 
it winds around a sharp spur and is narrow, 
he heard the warning noise of a rattlesnake, 
and looking up saw a big reptile directly in 
his path. Gabe took to his heels, but had 
taken only a few steps when another raitler 
rose up from the woods on the side of the 
highway. There was not room enough to 
pass the snake without being bitten, and the 
terrified fiddler backed up against the ledge 
and pondered. 

It occurred to him that he had read some- 
where of persons charming snakes with 
music. Drawing his violin from its box he 
began to play a rag-time air. The big 
snakes gradually uncoiled, and stretching 
themselves out glided toward the fiddler. 
This move did not delight Gabe, but he 
sawed away more violently than before. 
Closer came the saakes and faster went the 
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bow. When within two feet of the terrified 
musician the snakes halted, and winding 
themselves up lifted their heads close to- 
gether, Then Gabe’s nerves gave way. He 
grabbed up the neck of his fiddle and brought 
it down with crushing force on the heads of 
the snakes. The blow stunned them, and 
Gabe soon dispatched them with stones. 
The New York Herald tells the story. One 
imagines that violin will never appear on 
any concert platform again. 





THE VIOLINS OF GREAT PLAYERS. 
From Dr. Thain, of Ewias Harold. 


(Hereford Times.) 
REPEATING the statement that the superiority of 
the best violins consist in a superiority in every 
item, I will make a few remarks respecting the 
wood. 

Everyone agrees that the wood should be ma- 
ture, well seasoned and of Swiss Pine and Maple. 
One would think it not difficult to obtain such 
wood now-a-days. 

On the contrary, it is almost impossible to 
procure it. Violin makers are dealers as well; 
and seem to be not particularly zealous in re- 
establishing violin-making. 

Vuillaume (Jean Batiste) travelled through 
Switzerland, purchasing tables from the peas- 
antry, and from these he constructed his pine 
slabs, His theory of seasoning was in exposing 
thin pieces of pine to the sun and air. 

Now-a-days, pine blocks are almost invariably 
‘“stoved.” That is, the wood is practically baked, 
and rendered for ever unfit for violin making. In 
baking, the cellular walls of the wood are cockled 
up and hardened, a course which never happens 
in proper seasoning. 

Reason would incline one to the idea that the 
best makers slowly seasoned thin plates of wood 
to the sun and air. 

Further than this, I offer the suggestion that 
the plates of the violin were almost finished as 
far as the edges, and then still further seasoned, 
perhaps for months, because once affixed to the 
ribs and varnished no further seasoning can take 
place on the varnished surface, and but very 
little on the dark interior. I imagine the plates 
were not glued on to the body until after a very 
lengthened exposure to sunlight and air. No 
hardening would result; but a very perfect sea- 
soning such as could not be obtained by any 
other means. It is impossible to make a true 
“ violin’”’ out of stoved wood; the tone will for 
ever be rough. Undoubtedly the very utmost 
pains were taken to insure a slow seasoning, and 
the few who carried it out properly are the few 
whose instruments are unequalled. Furthermore, 
it is more easy to treat such wood in the way I 
am presently to describe, than baked wood which 
is less absorbent. 

Therefore, let the true student obtain perfect 
wood for his violin (if he can), and, after having 
constructed his tables as far as the purfling 








groove, let him expose thein well to sun and air 
(both sides) for a long period before finally gluing 
them to the body. Without this method 1s to be 
without perfection. 

I now approach the questio vewata of the true 
Cremonese varnish. On such a subject it ts not 
easy to be brief; but I will confine myself to 
what I consider to be the salient points of the 
matter. 

The first question one is asked nine times out 
ten is, ‘Is it an oil or a spirit varnish ?” 

To this my reply would be, ‘“ What do you 
term the varnish ?" “ Of course the highly col- 
oured layer,” is the answer. 

Here then is my first disagreement with every- 
one. The ‘‘ varnish,” speaking from a tone point, 
is the faintly yellow layer, which lies under the 
coloured one. Whether the superficial layer is 
one of granite or of a tender nature is, I think, 
but of little importance. The true varnish 1s 
that which is beneath, and on this depends toa 
great extent the mellowness and delicacy of the 
best violins. 

The modern method is to spread a size of gam- 
boge dissolved in alcohol over the wood, before 
proceeding to apply the coloured varnish. 

To my mind, such a proceeding immediately 
prevents a violin so treated from ever becoming 
perfect. The resinous solution. permeates the 
tables and fills the superficial cells with a 
non-tender material, which is a step towards 
hardness, 

I strongly imagine that the tables, already 
having lost their dead white hue from long sea- 
soning (before and again after being affixed to 
the body), were treated with linseed oil for a 
certain time. Iconsider the effect of the absorp- 
tion of the oil would be that hardening, at least 
of the superficial cells, would be eventually pre- 
vented, and, of course, after a time develop a 
mellow tone. From the method of carving the 
slopes of the tables, one at once perceives that 
the woody cells are least cut at the line of pur- 
fling and along the summit; and most cut along 
the sites of the swells, where really the main 
vibrations extend. 

Let us, therefore, suppose a violin to have 
been thus treated—how long, I do not express 
an opinion. I suggest that the reason the mas- 
ters preferred a striped to a slab back, was that 
although the striped back is inferior in beauty, 
it will easier absorb the linseed oil. 

Now an oil varnish must be applied. If the 
oil varnish were a highly coloured one, it would 
stain the inter fibrillar spaces, and cause a messy 
appearance, consequently, at least, the first coats 
must be of an almost colourless kind. 

This treatment with the tables, besides proving 
the source of mellowness and prevention of 
hardening, fattens up, so to speak, the wood, so 
that only a pure highly coloured layer remains 
to be superimposed to cause that effect of “sun- 
set fire,” which is to the charm of the true 
Cremonese varnish. I mean, that contrary to 
every other opinion, this “ fire’’ does not exist in 
the “ varnish’ such as is understood by the term, 
but in the treatment of the wood, first with the 
oil, then with the oil varnisb. 

As far as sound is concerned, the violin might 
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now have been considered finished. A perfect 
oil varnish had been applied to the tables, already 
treated with oil, and nothing further could be 
done to promote tone, except such as time and 
use could promote. 

Microscopists are accustomed to treat their 
thin sections of tissue with oil of cloves in 
order to obtain transparency. ‘This oiling the 
tables has somewhat the same effect. 

But, left in this’ condition, the fastidious eye ot 
the master was offended. Beauty of appearance 
must be added to beauty of tone. 

He obtained the method of concocting a 
beautiful over-varpish, but its superb quality was 
dependent in great part on his original treatment 
of the wood. Had he known how to colour bis 
primary oil varnish, he would have merely used 
a deeper coloured quality. 

But he was ignorant of the recently discovered 
method of cheating oil of turpentive into holding 
in solution a tint which it cannot of itself obtain. 

He therefore prepared a spirit varnish. 

I have already warned the reader that the 
glory of the varnish resides but little in the 
coloured spirituous layer. It depends on the or- 
riginal oil and oil varnish having so acted on the 
lamellce and fibres of the plates that, seen through 
a deeply coloured medium, the beautiful appear- 
ance of the true Cremonese varnish is manifest. 

That this coloured layer is not an oil varnish, 
seems to me certain. Charles Reade's terse re- 
inarks are very difficult to be disproved, but in 
that he considers it to be a mere spirituous so- 
lution of pure Dragon's Blood he is certainly 
wrong. 

Amber it certainly does not contain. Amber 
is as insoluble in alcohol as glass is. ‘The group 
of resins from which the varnish was concocted 
is known very certainly. Experiments patiently 
carried out will undoubtecly discover it. The 
true secret lies probably in the dressing cf the 
wood as alluded to, To give sufficient proof «f 
the correctness of my opinion would involve a 
long description of the chemical nature of the 
gum resins hardly permissible. I will content 
myself with suggesting that the resin was bound 
with either one of those concrete oils which are 
soluble in sleohol, or with pure bees’ wax. 
have several times succeeded, in different man- 
ners, in obtaining purer varnishes than appear 
on most violine, and in a future time and in 
another place I hope to give results which here 
are only indicated. The number of letters I 
have received from different quarters testifies to 
the interest the matter has excited, and, in some 
way, to the wide circulation of the Hereford 
Times, to whose courtesy I am indebted for per- 
mission in stating my opinions on a matter not so 
interesting to the public as to the musician. 


T'o the Editor of the Hereford Times. 

Sir,—The interesting discussion started in 
your paper upon “ The Violins of Great Players” 
has quickly gravitated towards ‘the practical” 
in violins, and though the letters which bave 
appeared are evidently for the most part from 
the pens of connoisseurs and amateurs, they give 
evidence that the writers have brought a con 





siderable amount of intelligence and common 
sense to bear upon the question. 

The greater portion of Dr. Thain’s letters I 
most cordially endorse, but I hope he will accept 
in the spirit it is intended my criticism of the 
remainder, 

To discuss any matter with profit, it is neces- 
sary that the ‘‘data” be clearly defined and 
recognized. Dr. Thain speaks of “the violin 
tradesman and the violins he dubs copies of so- 
and-so,” by implication placing this class of in- 
strument, instead of the works of artists, in con. 
trast with those by the grand old masters. It is 
generally admitted by the ‘“ cognoscenti” that 
these trade instruments are by comparison with 
the artist-made violin, violins only in the same 
sense as the 10}d. German olegraph in comparison 
with an oil painting is a picture; and in my 
humble opiuion these wretched trade things 
sbould not be given a place in any serious dis- 
cussion upon the violin question. 

Dr. Thain appears to me to be at fault in his 
contentions as to the thickness of violins by 
modern artists and the bass bars placed by them. 
The research of these makers has placed it,beyond 
doubt that the proper “ emplacement” and dis- 
tribution of the thicknesses cf the two tables has 
far more to do with tone than all the other de- 
tails put together. For example, a grand toned 
violin will be good with any bass bar and bridge ; 
on the other hand a badly constructed one will 
etill be bad with any kind or length of bar, and 
any bridge. 

I cannot agree with Dr. Thain that the violin 
by the modern artist “is far too thin in the 
wood,” and I cannot quite understand his mean- 
ing in the concluding sentence, '‘The modern 
wood gives a dull tone if worked upon the old 
thicknesses,’ unless it be that be considers the 
cld makers were too sparing with their wood, 
which indeed in many instances is the case. Even 
then I cannot reconcile this latter sentence with 
the one immediately preceding it: The violin by 
the best modern artists has more wood, and a 
brighter tone than most of the old ones.” 


Then as to the bass bar, it has been indis- 
putably found from experience that a violin, the 
tables of which are correctly constructed, has a 
fuller and more ponderous tone, especially upon 
the lower strings, with a bar of good dimensions, 
than with the short meat skewer of a bar placed 
by the ancients. 

With reference to bridges, I do not think there 
is much difference of opinion amongst the expert 
fitters and artists. There may be amongst the 
tradesmen. Dr. Thain again quotes ‘for as a 
class these latter are notoriously ignorant of 
anything pertaining to the violin, beyond buying 
their trade instruments in the cheapest market 
and getting a fair profit upon their sale.” A 
letter of mine dealing with the subject in another 
phase will appear in the coming August issue of 
“The Strad,” to which those interested in the 
subject may turn, and thus save me from further 
trespassing upon your valuable space. 

J J. GILBERT 

Peterborough. 

July 17th, 1901 
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A BIOGRAPHIOAL DICTIONARY OF 
FIDDLERS. 


Including Performers on the Violoncello and Double 
Bass, past and present, containing a Ske:ch of 
their artistic Career, together with Notes of their 
Compositions, etc. 

By MASON CLARKE, 


Witk 9 Portraits, post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD,W.C. 





HOW TO PLAY FROM SCORK. 


Treatise on Accompaniment from Score 
on the Organ or Pianoforte. 
By F. J. FETIS, 
Translated by A, WHITTINGHAM. 
With 40 pages of Musical Examples. 


Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.°. 





NCW READY. Post 8vo, bevelled cloth, 2s. 


DELIVERY IN THE ART OF 
PIANOFORTE PLAYING. 


ON RHYTHM, MEASURE, PHRASING, TEMPO 
By C. A. EHRENFECHTER. 


W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 





TO ORCHESTRAL SOCIETIES. 


Send for detailed lists of CARL VOLTI’S works; the 
best and most popular sevies yet issued. Nearly 400 
sets to select from!!! 


“The Amateur Concert.” 

A Collection of Overtures, Operatic Selections, 
Movements from Symphonies, etc., arranged as Solos, 
Duets, Trios, or Quartets for Violin, Piano, 2nd Violin, 
Viola, 'Celloand Bass, Flute and Piccolo, 2 Clarionets, 
2 Cornets, Euphonium, Trombone and Drums. 96 
Nos. Band, 2s.6éd each; Separate Parts, Piano, Is.; 
Other Parts, 6d. each. 


“The Highland Wreath.” 

A Selection of the most admired Scotch Airs for the 
Violin, with Accompaniments (ad lib.) for Piano, 2nd 
Violin, Viola, ’Cello, Flute, Clarionet and Cornet. 48 
Nos. 1s. 6d. each; Separate Parts, rst Violin, 6d 
Piano, 6d.; Other Parts, 3d each 

SPECIAL FOR SUNDAYS, “P.S A.”’; etc. 
“Gems from the Great Masters.” 24 Nis 
Selections from Oratorios, Masses, etc , same arrange- 

ments and prices as ‘‘ Amateur Concert.’ 
“The Sacred Wreath.” 25 Nos 

A Selection of the most admired Sacred Airs, 24 Num- 
bers for same Instruments and prices as ‘‘ Highland 


POPULAR MARCHES. 36 Nos. 


Also Series of Duets, Trios & Quartets by Cart VoLTI. 
To Soloists—send for lists of Cart VoLti & ANDRE 
La TarcHe’s works 
To Professors—send for lists of Cart Voiti & 
AnDrRE La TarCHE's theoretical works. 
JOHN BLOCKELEYT 
3, ARGYLL S8T., REGENT §T., LONDON, wW. 





Tho only remedy for Whistling Strings 


INFALLIBLE 
RESIN am OIL. 


Trape Sfp Mark. 


REGISTERED 


TESTIMONIALS 





‘9, Northwick Terrace, Maida Vale, London, W. 
; December 18th, 1880. 

Dear Sir,—I have much pleasure in testifying to the good 
qualities of your Oil for strings. It maker the strings more 
durable and gives them a thicker volume of tone. One would 
expect that Oil makes strings soft and tender, but yours has 
bracing qualities, and makes them stiff and hard, and eminently 
fitted for orchestral playing. 
Believe me, dear Sir, yours very truly 


R. R. Surenps. LUDWIG STRAUS. 
9, Northwick)Terrace, Maida: Vale, London, W. 
‘ December 13th, 1880, 
Dear Sir,—The qualities of your Resin are strength and power, 
and discreetly rubbed in it answers all the desiderata, answering 
the strings quickly and easily, with a minimum of scratching. 
: Believe me, dear Sir, yours very truly, 
R. R. SHIELDs. LUDWIG STRAUB. 


St. Paul's Road, Camden Square, N.W. 
December 16th, 1880. 
Dear Sir,—I have tried the resin and find it exceedingly good. 
Yours truly, 
J. T. CARRODUS. 


4, Disraeli Road, Putney, 8.W. 
January Ist, 1889. 
Dear Sir,—Through pressure of business, I have not had an 
opportunity of thanking you for the Resin and Oil you sent me. 
‘The Resinis certainly by far the best lever tried. ‘The first time 
I tried the Oil it did not answer, as I think I overdried the strings. 
However, the second time it was a complete success. I shall be 
glad to know how, and what price both articles can be obtained; 
and if my testimonial is of any use to you,I give it most willingly. 
Yours very truly, 
R. R. SHIELDs, CARL SCHNEIDER, 


R, R. SHIELDS. 


Widmore House, Bartholomew Road, London, N.W. 
i ‘ March 26th, 1898. 
Dear Sir,—It is with great pleasure that I write these few lines 
to you to say, after having severely tried your Oil and Resin for 
some years for Solo Playing,I can safely state that there is none 
in the world to equal them. , I am also pleased to say my pupils 
use both, and find them a great advantage. 
Faithfully, yours 
F. A. EARNSHAW. 
Professor at—Portman Academy, Baker Street; Metropolitan 
College; Philharmonic Society; Richter, Han- 
schel, Barnby, and all Festival Concerts. 


31, St. Michael's Place, Brighton. 
: : ; May 5th, 1893. 
Sir,—For about nine months, I have constantly used your ** In- 
FALLIBLE *’ Orn for my Violoncello Strings. I cannot speak too 
highly of it; it is far superior to any other Oilthat I have tried 
including that obtained from Italy. I find the one of the strings 
improved by using it, and is produced more e sily after it is ap- 
plied. Ihave recommended it to many friends both professional 
and amateur, and they quite agree with me as, to its efficacy. 
Iam, yours faithfully and obliged, 
Mr. SHIELDS FRANK D’'ALQUEN. 
31, St. Michael's Place, Brighton. 
; May 8th, 1893. 
Dear Sir,—I beg to thank you for the Oil just received, and I 
once more assure you that I consider it excellent. I find that 
Strings that would be useless without it are made playable, and 
the best are improved, I should be doing an injustice if I did no 
recommend it to my friends, as I have found it so useful myself 
I am, yours faithfully, 
Mr. SHIELDs. FRANK D’'ALQUEN, 
I have found no other Oil answer the same purpose, and I 
had tried many kinds before,including Ragoon, Petroleum 
&c. I chanced to see my friend Straus’s Testimonial. : 


Sold by ali respectable dealers in the United Kingdom. Price 6d, 
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=< REGISTERED ~ 
2 TO PREVENT a 

PEGS SLIPFING 
Sold by all respectable dealers in the United Kingdom, Price 6d 


CLARENCE Hot 
December 

Dean Stry--T have tested your 
Phe COMPOSITION and found both « 
Yours truly 


» HAKKOGATE, 
22nd, 1898, 
INFALLIBLE OL and 


xcellent. 


ly, 
R. R. Sienps. HEINRICH DITTMAR. 





MR. ARTHUR BROADLEY, 


HALIFAX 
Brad, 


Wood & Marshall's, Music Depot, Ivegate 


the numerous enquiries which Mr- 
ons from Students residing at adistances 


VIOLONCELLIST. 

Ilas the honour to announce that he has made arrangements to 

ive lessons daily in LEEDS and BRADFORD, 

visited Tuesdays. KEIGHLEY and district Thursdays. 

ford roomsat Messrs. 

NOTICE. —Owineg to 
BroapLey receives for le 
he has, after considerable trouble, prepared a Special Course of 


Correspondence Lessons. 


The Complete Course, which covers 


the whole of the Kummer Violoncello Method, extends over 
YO months, the Fee for which is £5, payable half in advance, 


the remainder on receipt of the tenth lesson, 


profusely illustrated with diagram 


The lessons are 


and sketches, and should 


prove invaluable to any who are unable to obtain first-class 


instruction. For Prospectus address : 


33, BURLINGTON TERRACE, BRADFORD. 





SpeciaAL AppotntMenr TLR. tie Duke 
¢ SPECIAL AWARD. 


SILVER MEDAL, INVENTIONS 


or EDINBURGH 


EXHIBITION, 1885, 


FOR VIOLINS, TENORS & VIOLONCELLOS. 


C. BOULLANGIER, 


VIOLIN MAKER 


AND RESTORER, 


Manufacturer and Importer of the finest French and Italian 


Strin 


54, FRITH ST. SOHO, LONDON, W. 


DEPOT FOR GENUINE 


ROMAN STRINGS: 





JUST PUBLISHED 


ROMANCE IN G MAJOR 


By Ff. J. ROW =z. 
“This most pleasing little composition is written inthe conven- 
tional key of G, and on account of its very melodious character 
we can well be justified in recommending it to the attention of 


violinists of moderate ability. 
Viotin Times, February 15th, 1900, 


Coriks CAN BE HAD OF 


Deyree of Difficulty V."—Tur 


Mr. T. J. ROWE, 444, New Cross Road, S.E. 


PRICE 1s. 


BEETHOVEN'S 


POST FREE. 


PIANOFORTE SONATAS- 


Explained for the Lovers of the Musical Art. 
By ERNST VON ELTERLEIN. 


Preface by E. PAUER. 


Translated from the German by Emity Hitt. 


New and Revised Edition—(1898). 


Cloth, 3s. 6d. 








| 


| 


THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE, 


Square Post 8vo Cloth, Sixth Edition, 
How to Understand 


WAGNER’S 
‘RING OF THE NIBELUNG.” 


Being the Story and a Descriptive Analysis 
of the ‘* Rhinegold,"’ the *t Valkyr," 
‘* Siegiried,’’ and the 
‘* Dusk of the Gods," 


With a Number of Musical Examples, 
By GUSTAV KOBBE. 





LonpDoN : 
W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS RD., W.C 


Cr. 8vo, cloth, 7 6. 
MEZZOTINTS 
MODERN MUSIC. 


BRAHMS, TSCHAIKOWSKY, 
CHOPIN, RICHARD STRAUSS, 
LISZT AND WAGNER 
By JAMES HUNEKER. 


W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS RD., W.C. 


Cr. 8vo., cloth, 5s. 





Chopin’s Greater Works. 


(Preludes, Ballads, Noctarnes, 
Polonaises, Mazurkas) 


How they should be understood. 


BY JEAN KLECZYNSKI. 


Including Chopin's Notes for a ‘‘ MetHop oF Metuoons.” 
Translated with additions by 


NATALIE JANOTHA. 


With 3 Portraits and Facsimiles, 





LONDON : 
W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS RD., W.C_ 


MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 
Essays and Criticisms, 


By ROBERT SCHUMANN, 
Edited by F. R. RITTER. 


First Series, Fourth Edition, 8s, 6d. 
Second Series, 10s. 6d. 





WILLIAM RBEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS RD. pi Tis 
/ : \ 
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W,REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS RD.,W.C 
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MU SICAL. WORKS: 


SUITABLE,. FOR “PRIZES OR FOR PRESENTATION. 
ON SALE BY + 


WILLIAM REEVES, 83, CHARING GROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 





Preludes and Studies, Musical Themes of the Day. by W. j. Hew DERSON, cf. Svo, cloth, 


6d. (pub: os.) RY 
Half a Century of Music in England, by Da. F. Humrrie, 8vo, cloth, 38. Sd. 
(pu ) 


‘Twelve Lessons. on Breathing and Breath Control, for Stingers, Spealiers, and 
lcachers, by Grorcu E. Tuorp, cr. 8vo, limp cloth, ‘1s, 


a 1essons are so written that you cam, by studying theur, masterjjhe fuatlamenta! principles penployes in. * 


the use of the Voice ™ithout a Master. 
Twenty Lessons on the Development ot the Voice, for Singers, Speakers, and 
achers, by Geokes E. Tuorp, cr. 8.0, limg cloth, ts 


This Series of Lessons is intended to give Singers, Teacher: Orators, Elocutionists and Clergy mea u i efi 
Knowledge of How:io Strengthen and Develop the Voice: 


Dictionary of Musicians, from the Earliest Per... to the F resent, cr. Svo, sewed, Is. 

A Treatise on the Structure and Preservation of tho Violin and all other 
Bow Tastruments, tog ther with an account of the most Celebrate ' Makers and of 
the genuine characteristics xh their Instruments. by J. A. Orro, trans!.tud. with Addi- 
tions and dMustrations, by joun Bisuop, 4th Edition, post &vo cloth, 38. 

Mozart’s Don Giovanni, a Maistiemtase by CHArius Gounon, translated by WinDBYER 

- Crark and J. T. Hotcuinson, cr. 8vo, cloth, 38. 6d. 

The Art of Modulatin ing, Baling a@ Seri#e-of I apérs on Mod. iating at the Pianotorte, with 

Sixty-two Musical Examples, by Hu»xy C. BanisTeEr, cr. Svo, cloth, 2s, 


Sketches of Great Violinists and Gro..! Pianists, Biographical and Aucedotal, with 


Account of the Violin aud “arly Violinists (Victti, Spohr, Paganini, De Beriot, Ole 
Bull, Clementi, Moscheles, Schumann (i obert anc Clara), Chopin, Phalberg, Gott 
schalk, Liszt), by Gs T. Furric. bevelled cloth, gilt edges, 2nd edition, 4s. 6d. 

_ Greater Works of Chopin (Polonzises, Mazurkas, Nocturnes, etc.) and how th ey should 
be played, by J. Keaczynsxi,:translated by Miss N. JaNorHa, and edited by SOTHER- 

‘ LaNp Epwarps, with Portrait, Facsimile, etc., cr. 8vo, cloth, 58. 

Music and Musicians, Essays and Criticisms, by Resext Scuumann, translated, edited) 
and annotated by F. R. Ritree, Portrait of Robert Schumann, photographed from a 
Crayon by Bendemann, First Series, thick er. 8vo, cloth, 88.60, Fourth Edition. 

Ditto, Second Series, thick cr. 8vo, cloth; .os- 6d." Second Edition 

Wadgner— Beethoven, by Ricuaxp Wacyrr, w.th a Supplement from the Philosophical 


Works of’ Arthur Schopenhauer, translated by E. DanwisoTMeR, second edition, ct. 


8vo, cloth,’ ds. 
eget as I Knew Him, by Ferpivanp Px.ccer, 3s. 6d (pub: 7s. 6d 


LANGFORD'S ENTE RTAINMENT. AGENCY. 


Grosvenor Chambers, Broad Street Corner, Birmingham, 
CONCERTS AND ENTERTAINMENTS OF EVERY Y DESCRIPTION PROVIDED. 


SEND Post GARD FOR Srrct MEN Cory OF THE. 


Published ss ENTERTAINER ” Monnly 


Pee 2 ae Mana BIRMINGHAM, m 
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